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power and coordinate programs in the interest of 
winning the war. 
ANNE KLEJMENT 
College of St.Thomas 


THOMAS G. ALEXANDER and JAMES B. ALLEN. Mormons 
and Gentiles: A History of Salt Lake City. (Western 
Urban History Series, number 5.) Boulder, Colo.: 
Pruett. Pp. 360. 


This book is a solid achievement. It is a useful 
addition to the successful Western Urban History 
Series and to the growing body of literature on the 
history of western American cities. The book has 
several appealing qualities, not the least of which is a 
long chronological framework that carries the his- 
tory of the city from its origins as a Mormon utopian 
experiment to its present-day urban maturity. In 
addition, the book provides a welcome relief from 
the usual stress on the economic origins of cities and 
instead highlights the constant interplay between 
secular and religious influences in the city’s early 
history. Finally, the book is written in a narrative, 
chronological style that is punctuated by a periodiza- 
tion unique to Salt Lake City rather than by one 
derived from standard national history. Although 
Thomas G. Alexander and James B. Allen treat 
such topics as industrialization, Progressivism, the 
New Deal, and war, they do not lose sight of the 
local variations in the history of Salt Lake City. Stull, 
it would seem that the history of this Mormon 
capital has moved steadily toward the mainstream of 
American urban development, especially in the 
twentieth century. Despite having been conditioned, 
in a major way, by religious influences for perhaps 
longer than any other American urban area, Salt 
Lake City in 1984 very much resembles other Amer- 
ican cities. 

Perhaps the leading theme of the book is para- 
dox. Salt Lake City grew up as a Mormon refuge 
from the persecutions of the outside world only to 
succeed, in large part, because of the economic 
influence of railroads, mining, migration to the 
West, and other forces thrust on the city from the 
outside. Moreover, despite conflicts with the govern- 
ment, the city nonetheless became heavily depen- 
dent on the modern nation-state, especially on New 
Deal and defense spending. The authors succeed 
especially well in developing these contradictions. 
By contrast, the book’s shortcomings are distinctly 
minor. The first part of the book concentrates on 
Mormons and Gentiles somewhat more than on the 
process of urbanization itself; the chapter on the 
Second World War does not fully exploit that sub- 
ject; and at some points this book about western 
urban history is not linked closely enough to the 
growing body of literature on American urban 
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history. Still, this work is largely successful and fills 
an important gap in the historical literature on 
American cities. 
ROGER W. LOTCHIN 
University of North Carolina 


CANDACE FALK. Love, Anarchy, and Emma Goldman. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1984. Pp. 
xix, 603. $25.00. 


ALICE WEXLER. Emma Goldman: An Intimate Life. New 
York: Pantheon. 1984. Pp. xix, 339. $19.95. 


Lived in its entirety on a dizzying precipice, the life 
of this feared, despised, and, hence, fascinating 
American radical has regularly compelled biogra- 
phers to try to capture it in full intensity. A serious 
student, however, must consult each study because 
each spotlights a separate aspect of Emma Gold- 
man. Richard Drinnon’s Rebel in Paradise (1961) has 
been a standard reference for Goldman’s crisis- 
ridden years, supplemented by Goldman’s own Liv- 
ing My Life (1931). The recent appearance of two 
new scholarly biographies will likely not change that, 
because Drinnon’s study remains the most satisfying 
narrative account of this civil liberties heroine and 
her repeated conflicts with authorities wherever 
they tried to confine her innovative spirit within 
boundaries—those of family, workplace, and, prin- 
cipally, the political arena. 

Drinnon provided the chronological span of 
Goldman’s life from birth to death, whereas Alice 
Wexler’s study, thorough in other respects, ends 
with Goldman’s deportation to the Soviet Union in 
1921 with friend and lover Alexander Berkman. 
Wexler, therefore, omits the important years under 
the early Bolshevik regime, her disillusionment with 
the communist state and the onset of profound 
pessimism, her long exile in France and Canada 
highlighted by the brief term during the Spanish 
Civil War as propagandist to the English-speaking 
world for the Spanish Anarchist Federation, addi- 
tional love affairs, and death in 1940 at age 71. But 
Candace Falk, while taking the reader through all 
the years of Goldman’s life, gives a disproportionate 
amount of space (nine chapters of eighteen) to a 
romance that lasted a mere decade. 

This is not to say the new biographies are not well 
researched and wholly credible. In fact they are, and 
they illuminate previously unexplored facets of the 
flamboyant anarchist’s personality and experience, 
because both authors consulted a newly found cor- 
respondence between Goldman and renegade phy- 
sician Benjamin L. Reitman, who was, after Berk- 
man, the most significant of her lovers. Falk 
uncovered this exchange in 1975 in the storeroom 
of a Chicago guitar shop. The wild eroticism in the 
letters underscores what Goldman scholars knew all 
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along: the unbridled passion of her personal life 
paralleled the political passion she unleashed in her 
labors for anarchism. Despite the common fervor in 
her private and public self, the letters reveal very 
human contradictions between her philosophical 
ideal and her behavior. 

As an original thinker who amalgamated the 
anarchist theory espoused by Johann Most with an 
individualist version of anarchism coming directly 
from the American intellectual heritage, Goldman 
made “free love” intrinsic to it, using the term to 
mean love untrammeled by legal formalities and 
social convention, uncorrupted by possessiveness. 
When Reitman exercised the privilege with a parade 
of episodic amours, however, Goldman could not 
contain her feverish jealousy, soundly upbraiding 
him and signing her letters with a loving but author- 
itative “mommy.” The signature was clearly a chal- 
lenge to the influence and claim Reitman’s actual 
mother exercised over him, a torment on yet an- 
other level to Emma, ten years Reitman’s senior. 
Much later, exiled, residing in France with the aging 
Berkman and his female “companion” in an uncom- 
fortable méndge a trois in the cottage given her by 
Peggy Guggenheim, try as Goldman might she 
failed to conceal her envy and bitterness toward the 
young rival. Moreover, the letters show that self- 
doubt plagued this woman whose public image 
radiated sublime confidence. 

Throwing a feminist perspective on this life, Falk 
and Wexler portray a woman caught in the ambi- 
guity that has beset nearly every woman who acts in 
the public sphere. Because the men in her life 
wanted to domesticate her, she was forced to leave 
them. Unable to bear children without major sur- 
gery, she declined it and proposed to mother the 
world. Falk shows that Goldman’s much younger 
lovers saw her as maternal symbol, to her dismay, 
when she was in her fifties and sixties. Indeed, some 
who encountered her in private social gatherings 
found, with Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, that Goldman 
was a “mild-mannered, motherly sort of woman” 
(Wexler, p. 168), a surprising discovery given her 
electrifying lecture platform presence and reputa- 
tion as dangerous pariah. For the cause of anar- 
chism she yielded the comforts of home, showing 
both great strength of will in making the choice and 
pluck in sticking to her course. Falk shows us a 
personality strong in endurance (arrested repeat- 
edly, she was many times imprisoned); in loyalty and 
forgiveness (for his infidelities, she forgave Reit- 
man; for ignoring her own role in the birth control 
movement, she forgave Margaret Sanger); and in 
rationality, which made her the darling of the 
Greenwich Village and Los Gatos intellectuals. The 
rationality foundered only on her blind, unreason- 
ing passion for Ben Reitman. 
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Wexler analyzes Goldman’s actions and devotes 
one chapter, superbly entitled “The Sublime Mad- 
ness of Sex,” to the Reitman affair. Falk employs 
extensive excerpts from the correspondence, reserv- 
ing interpretive commentary for a final chapter. 
The two biographies rebuild in human proportions 
the courageous civil liberties martyr that Drinnon 
erected twenty-four years ago. Goldman’s autobiog- 
raphy does this to a limited degree, but she was not 
candid about her past emotional turmoil. Nor did 
she reveal to her reader the intensity of the relation- 
ship. Falk and Wexler illuminate this figure, whose 
stature is not diminished a whit by the fresh revela- 
tions. 

Although the older study best chronicled Gold- 
man’s encounters with police, local courts, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and the Department of Justice and ex- 
plored most thoroughly the popular and press re- 
actions to her activities, Wexler’s book provides the 
clearest review of intellectual currents absorbed by 
Goldman, beginning with her Russian childhood 
and the extraordinary impact of one female instruc- 
tor who introduced her to the ideas of the European 
Enlightenment, continuing into her introduction to 
Nikolai Chernyshevskii (whose heroine Vera 
Pavlovna in What Is To Be Done? made a powerful 
impression on the young Emma), Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, Michael Bakunin, Peter Kropotkin (who 
became her special hero), and others in the anar- 
chist pantheon. Wexler chose her title well. Her 
study is of Goldman’s mind and character in action 
and also in reaction to society's reception of her 
presence. It is “an intimate life” without a primary 
focus on sexual relationships; one’s ideas are, after 
all, part of one’s inmost self. But the author laces the 
story with the threads of contemporary history as 
well, so the reader is never lost in a subjective swirl. 

Falk’s longer study emphasizes Goldman’s sexual 
life. Indeed, love figures in it more prominently 
than anarchy, and Falk has given the reader a 
clearer perception of the fallibility and basic human 
qualities of her subject than other Goldman biogra- 
phers have done. A scholar seeking to understand 
this multidimensional celebrity now has more read- 
ing to do. Both new studies must be consulted, along 
with the older ones. 

CONSTANCE ASHTON MYERS 
North Augusta, South Carolina 


KENNETH T. JACKSON. Crabgrass Frontier: The 
Suburbamzation of the United States. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1985. Pp. x, 396. $21.95. 


This is the most important book on the history of 
American suburbs to appear since the publication of 
Sam Bass Warner’s Streetcar Suburbs in 1962. 
Kenneth T. Jackson, one of this country’s leading 
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